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made a very generous offer. She was willing to guarantee the expenses
of the paper, paying all salaries and wages for two weeks, during which
time we might get some syndicate to buy the paper and carry it on.

We had two more weeks of life, but failed to go beyond that. There
were distressing scenes when the last night came. The printers and
compositors assembled to hear the sentence of death. Their little ones
were in jeopardy. They might have to walk the streets. The editorial
staff were equally distressed and one man wept. Some of us might find
it hard to get new places and looked forward to lean days. One man,
who was our naval expert, shot himself.

That night Randal Charlton and I stood outside the office in Bouverie
Street. We had been talking for hours. Suddenly the long green lights
went out. Our ship had gone down with all hands.

Charlton gave a kind of sob.

"Dead! . . . Dead!" he cried with deep emotion, taking off his hat.

It was the end of the Tribune, and the end of a great adventure in
which we had been very keen, putting in our best work, neglecting our
home life, sacrificing our leisure, for the sake of "the rag", with a sense
of loyalty and team work and comradeship. All that had gone for
nothing. Ahead of us there was a bleak outlook.

15
FREE LANCE AGAIN
My wife did not flinch when she heard of the death of the Tribune.
She was used to these ups and downs of fortune, and these periods of
free-lancing when there was nothing between us and the direst poverty
but a wad of blank paper and a bottle of ink.
"Better write a novel about it!" she suggested. "Let's have a holiday
at the seaside. Then you can do some writing. It will do Tony good/*
We took a tiny coast-guard's cottage at Littlehampton and there, to
the noise of a merry-go-round on the green, and the squawk of a Punch
and Judy, and the shouts of the children, I wrote The Street of Ad-
venture. It was the first novel about Fleet Street behind the scenes, and
I made the Tribune the centre of it. Almost every character in the book,
apart from two young women, much romanticised, was a portrait*
My editor in the novel was S. J. Pryor. My hero was Randal Charlton,
whom I called Christopher Codrington. I wrote it all at a great pace,
working for bread and butter, against time and the hungry wolf. It
seemed to go well and I was pleased with it. I thought all the characters
in the book would be equally pleased when they recognised my portraits,